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ABSTR5CT 

systematic and reliable feedback are critical 
elements of aicroteaching. One syste* whereby pre-service and 
in-service teachers Bay obtain systematic and reliable feedback 
during aicroteaching is called the Social Science Observation Record 
(SSOR) . This aonograph is Intended to meet three purposes: (1) To 
explain the SSOR as a verbal system for describing behaviors that 
occur during instruction; (2) To enable pre-service and in-service 
teachers to organize and interpret data; and (3) To present 
operational definitions and coding conventions used by persons who 
code Social Science Observation Record data* Pursuant to these 
purposes, the monograph is divided into two sections. In section 1 an 
explanation of the system is provided, enabling participants in 
microteaching to organize and interpret ssOR data. In Section 2 
operational definitions and coding rules are provided, enhacing 
further the ability of participants in microteaching to interpret 
SSOR data. (Author) 
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iKtrodtaetlcMi 

CysteMtlc and r«Il«l>l4i fviKllMick; mrm critical •L«Mmt8 oC Klcro- 

t«ccL:xo«» Od# •jfttra «ter«b]p pr»«»«rvlc« tnd ln-»«rrlc« tmmcbmru mmf 

obtcliv njstwiictlc rvllabi* fMKtback during alerotaachlnc la caII»4 

t)m Social 8elenc« ObMinratloo R*conKSacSQ. Tlila Moofraph U liit«ad«d 

to MMit tbir«« parpoaes: 

(I) To •xplaln t]m SSOR aa a Yvrbal mynUm. for daacrlblng 
iMtiaTlora that occur durlasc Inatructlon; 

(2> To anabla pr«h-a«rYlc« and li»-a«nrlc« taactiara to o?f aala* 
aad iatarprat data; and 

(9) To prea«nt oparatloaal doflnltloaa and codlnt conrantlooa 
used by parooaa wjio coda Social Sdanca Obaarvatlon Becord 
data. 

Vurauaat to tbaaa porpoeoa, tba nonccrapb la dl»ldflKl Into two ••ctlotia. 
Xa Section I an axplanatlon of tba ayatan la proTldad, anabllnf partldpaata 
In Mlcrotoachlnc to orpulaa and Intarprat SSOR data» In Sactlon 3 
operational d«f Inltlona and coding ralaa ara provldad, anbanclnc furtbar 
tba ability of portlclpanta la alcrotaachlnc to Intarprat SSOa data. 
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8«cttoa I 

TUB! SOCIAL SCIKNCS OB3ERYATI0K EU5C0W>: AH OVSKVIKW 

Tb» Poclftl SctettC* Observfttlon Record (SSOS) i» tax intermctton 
obaorTfttion Ry«t««. TUe sy»t©si •aablos it* users to en^ag* tn inter- 
actlOQ suxaljrsl*. Ewplrlc studlea tRdiceite that Jcoowlcdg© of thm mjstvm 
^nmbU9 pr«-»«rvtc« teachers In self ~ooX«sctod diroctioca to modifjr their 
iaotructlooal twlxAvior. The Kfntcm al»o provtdo» ft conccptuftl Itok- 
Injj ct^ltivo, affective *nd iiMUi«ee»ent dl»en*lon» of iaqutry. 

Tla* SSOR coatalaii leventeen (17) catOKorle*, four (4) renlaw, t"wwlve 
CvS) »ub-«atrtce» imd nix (6) HfigmsnXa of 'Wit tlKo**. Realm I i» cowprined 
of fiv« cfttegorlas »ti*o»»inR rerbfcl behaviors related to learning subject 
•.iitt'ftr. Theae aubject-ceatflsred categorlee are toplcftl , emplrtcal , inter- 
pretlvg , defining, and clarifying . Five other categorlea of verbal utate- 
nenta (Heala III) (itreaa the weaninisf of hiwaa experience, Jcnowledge, valwea, 

f 

thoi3?ht» and behavior for wan. Theae num-centered cat«*Korl«» are called 
prefyrontlK.1 , conaeque ntlal > c rlterlal , taperatlTe and emotive . A third 
aet of five categorlea (!laal« II) streaaea verbal atatnf^nts throwgh which 
Inquiry can bo »an?Mped, These t«»acher--c«nt©red categorlea are called 
inf irwlng ^ cor wentary , dlasonant , interroRftttve, and conf Irwtn g. The 
alxteenth category provides for "wait tl»e" and the «eventeenth record* 
disruptive noi-»o. Together theae two categorlea (alienee and confuaio n) 
cowprise the fourth reala (Reala IV) of the SSOft. 

The catwforiea included in the ayatea encourage the teacher to think 
in terrnii of language conf ir^^ratloni , The aub.tect-centered categorlea yiald 
language conriRurationa lyatoaattc that knowlnK and thinicing are occurriai;. 
The man-centered cateRoriea yield languaire conf Ijfuration* Indlcatlnsr that 



vtLlumm ^vm twtixf cl*rifl«<l. In co«Wji«tl<» ttmem two rtalw (Sub:J«<jt- 
C«ttt«r©4 And ltiui-Ceivter*d) j^jsverttn p»tt«ini» of Xiuicu»e« »u««»tl'SMif tu*t 
▼alua cliirlflcatloo t» occua-ricc la tb« llfht of accurnt* conc«ptuall«fctl«»» 
•ad contr«ry-wt«#, that •fforta »t taIu* clarlflcatloa *r« b«lJMP cooceptual- 
Ijwd Bad xad« »r»tlabU for reflect lv» KtudjF, Th« third »mt of c»t«Korl«v 
(R«al« II) provldo* •iteniatlw v;%tt«x-n« of Inf l««ncliJ« bofeavlor that •lth»r 
tha t«ach»r or »tud«!ftt» csax u»« to (tllclt (aat«gorl«a and coaf l4rwratlon» 
of laiupiafa Iwicttonal to inquiry. Tb» two aon-verbaX categorlea Indlcevta 
th« raintionahip (») batwaon tba nonrarbal and verbal behavlora which occur 
durlnx claasrooiK Intaractlon. 

Tha S£CR can ba appllad to taachar aad atudoot behavlora la a aunbar 
of w%jm. The followlnR are llluatratlva of mpmm of Ita uaea: 

I) To b«»caae wore aenaltlva to lanffu»«e pettema belnc emplojrad 
la tha claaarocn; 

a) To collect objectiva daacrlptlva data ralavaat la laitructloa- 
al objectivea; 

3r> To operational late In/ftructlonal thaovlaa, atrateflaa, and 
t«chAlc[uea ; and 

4) To help teacbors shape their warbal pattama of behavior to 
fit t^lr purpooiea. 

The Itttant of the iiatarlala la thle Introductory aactlon 1« to help 

yott undarataod the concepta and vocabulary anployad by the S80R and to aaabla 

yoo to Interpret SSOR data In the llfht of instructional object ivaa. 
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DBSCRTFTiOIf Of 8S0R 8UBMATRZCSS* 



A twentjrflve (25) cells showlnc pattems of student 

Subject Centered statements fol loving student 
Subjects-Centered statesients» - 

B twentj'-flve (25) cells showing patterns of teacher 

or student Tesctier-<Centered statements following 
student Subject KTentered statements « 

C twenty-^flve (29) cells shoving patterns of student 

Man'-Centered statements following student Subject^ 
CenteriKi statements* 

D twent7*»flve (25) cells shoeing patterns of student 

Subject-Centered statements following teacher or 
student Teacher*CQntored statements* 

I twent7-»flve (25) cells showing patterns of teacher 

or student Toacher^Centered statements following 
teacher or student Teacher^Centered statements, 

P twenty^flre (25) cells showing patterns of student 

Man-Centered statements following teacher or student 
TeacberK^ntered statements* 

0 . twentj'^flve (25) cells showing patterns of student 

&ubject-<entered statements following student Man«* 
Centered statements. 

H twenty-five (25) cells showing patterns of teacher 

or student Teacher-Centered statements following 
student Maii'-Centered statements* 

1 twenty^^f Ive (25) cells showing patterns of student 

llan-*Centered statements following; student Man* 
Centered statements* 

J thlrtf (30) cells showing patterns of Non-Verbal 

behaviors following teacher and student verbal 
behaviors. 

E thirty (30) cells showing patterns of teacher or 

student t^^erbal statements following Non-verbal 
statements* 

L four (4) cells showing patterns of Non-Verbal 

behaviors following other Non-Verbal behaviors* 

asubmatrlcs enable the teacher or researcher to collect and quantify different 
aspects of classroom verbal and non-verbal behavior patterna* 
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section 3 

THS SOCIAL SCXKNCB OBSERVATIOK RECORD: 
EZPAiron) DKFINiTIONS AND GROUND RULE9 

Tht d^tlnltlons aod groimd rxilnm preventad In t)U» section mm 
lAt;ca<!ed to increase the reader U uzidereteadliiip of each of the eeventeen 
categories In the Social Science Observation Record. In elaborating 
the abort definitions presented earlier^ the authors have attevpted to 
develop category-by-category definitions • Although each category is 
defined in tertu of its own characteristics and functions ^ the fact that 
the SSOR does comprise a systen of cocBplenentary categories means that 
each catefjory nust be thought of within the content of all the categories. 
For this reason^ the reader my wish, first,, to read the essay in its 
entirety for a general understanding and» then» more deliberately 
t i^srory-by-cat egory • 

-1- 

Topical Stat<TOiffnta 

Topical statements identify the focus of group discussion. Suppose 
students are using the theme of fear in order to analyze a number of 
contemiporary reactions to social change; student statements isolating 
fear as the theme guiding their discussion are topical stateoients* 
Suppose students are engaged in studying the American Revolution ; student 
statements identifying the American Revolution as central to their dis- 
cuosion are topical statements. Suppose students are e^qploring the 
concept of social system through a discussion of the network of human 
behaviors associated with the use of interstate highways: student 
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otan<r.«Rt« identlfyinf Boclcii *y»temm ai CMtral to their liujuliT Mr« 

topical »tatcnent». Suppose sttident* are selecting «ad orianlslng d»t» 

In crdor to weigh the importance of law vereus morality as this issue 

r3>l:;kte3 to such natters at al>ortloa, euthanasia and the draft: stxident 

stataaonts identifying lew versus norallty as the central issue are 

topical statements. Suppose students are dealing with the problem of 

honr to decrease feellnga of allenatiow among adolescents ; student 

statements pointing to the problem of adolescent alienation as the point 

of Inquiry are topical statements. When students are identifying the 

theme, the unit, the concept, the issue, the topic, or the problem 

serving as the focus and boundary of relevant discussion, stttdenta are 

eacpreseing topical statements. 

Ground rule 1. Quite often the topic of discussion is 
proiionted co^a given condition by the teacher or leader 
of the grovp. Later the teacher may request that students 
roptate the topic of discussion as initially given. At 
other times, a student may volunteer the topic of study. 
In either instance, sttident statements identifying the 
focus of Inquiry are coded as topical statements. 

Ground rule 2. Once the teacher or a student has 
request €Kl the topic of discussion, all efforts to identify 
the topic are coded aa instances of topical stataments. 
This holds truo, even though students csay offer alterna- 
tive answers that differ from one another as to the 
correct focus of discussion. 

The focus of discussion can be determined by the discussion group 
or given as a condition within which the inquiry is ei^eeted to proceed. 
Once established, the teacher can elicit topical statements by asking 
students to name the topic of discussion. Topical statements help members 
of discussion groups to maintain focus and continuity. At the same time, 
a student charged with wandering away from t-xe focus of discussion can 
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uao topic statements to oxmnlno th« ch»ZT« of Impertlnenee on It* own 
xorlts and respond, whero valid , vith an axpXanatlon as to the sense 
in litilch he believes his coonents are germane to the focus of discussion, 
Becaujo topical statenebts operate in these vays, they provide atenbers 
of a discussion srwtp with boundaries within which they can engage in 
free inquiry. 

-8- 

Bnplrical Statements 

Empirical statements provide intjulry with an objective thrust. 
Students use enpirical statements to report, to share, and to pool data, 
Vhen students read for infomation and state what they have read they 
flocpreas empirical statenenta. When students view a visual presentation 
(picture, film, filmstrip, cartoon, etc.> and share data as to whmt 
they have seen they express empirical statements. When students listen 
(lecture, speaker, recording, etc.) and report data as to what they 
have heard tb«y express empirical statements. When students partlcii>ate 
in group activities (role play, games, simulations, etc.) and pool 
descriptive data with regard to what occurred while an activity was bcilBS 
pursued, they express empirical statenents. When students review what 
they have done, the ideas or 'values they have expressed, or the feelings 
that have pra'l?usly been reported with the intent of summarizing, they 
express empirlccl statcincnts. When nesr^^^rs of a discussion group make 
statements reporting verifiable data frr:n nemory, observation, partici- 
pation, reading or oral presentation they express empirical statements. 
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ot^i Cur! RVHiyaUE 

CrourJ rule 3. When m studont report* what hm has raadp 

oSiierved, listened to^ etc., as descriptive data the 
aseumption is that he expect ji the group to accept and 
uao his statenents as factually accurate* At this point 
the statement that heretofore was correctly coded as an 
ez^plrlcal statement (category 2) haa become a question of 
interpretation and Is no longer, if repeated, coded as 
enpirlcal^ Do not atternpt to change coding for behavlora 
that occurred prior to the disagreement; these were 
honestly expres8C3d as empirical and are accurately coded 
as Instances of empirical behavior* 

SaplrlcaX statements are expressions conveying data that the speaker 
anticipates will be accepted as factually accurate by nembera of his 
discussion group. The teacher can use this category to help students 
Identify, collect, and organize factual data. This can occur in a 
variety of ways: as a facet of review; as students build a storehouse 
of data on which they expect to draw during subsequent Inquiry; as 
students discover that they need to add to their factufil knowledge during 
the course of inquiry; or, as students seek to support statenents made 
In other categories with factual data* 

Interpretive Statements 

Interpretive statements occur when students assign meaning to data 
and experiences* When students tre assigning meaning , their statements 
can take the form of notions, opinions, ideas, relations, comparisons^ 
and interpretations » Each of these forms Is coded as an interpretive 
statement. 

Students express interpretive statements in order to assign meaning 
In a number of different contexts^ Suppose students have knowledge as 
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to tlvo topic of atudf »wJ hav* osprvised an eiRplrical statwoieot: whMi 
a •tudent claims (or denies) that his eaplrical stateaents are relevant 
to t:ie topic of study, he expresses an Interpretive stateaent. Suppose 
students have listed one, two, or more empirical statenents: when a 
student says, "This fact (or the data) means that he «xpresses an 

interpretive stateaent. Suppose members of a discussion group have 
isolated two concepts (or two ideas, two values, etc.): when a member 
states a way in which he believes the two concepts are similar or 
dlsslMilar, he expresses an interpretive statement. Suppose two concrete 
human situations have been presented to a discussion ffi^P ts examples 
of poverty: when a student states how the two concrete situations differ 
from or are similar to each other, he expr(9sses an interpretive statement. 
Suppose a discuss? on group is studying a suggested policy: when a 
student says, "l think the man's real goal is to he expresses an 

interpretive statement. Suppose students have been told to assign 
meaning to events that occurred during the 1850 *s in America behaving 
as they believe conservatives (or moderates, or radicals) perceived 
these events: each time a student assigns meaning to an event, ho 
expresses an Interpretive statement. Suppose students have been given 
a basis from which data is to be viewed; each time a student assigns 
meaning to data using the giv«in basis he expresses interpretive state- 
ments. Suppose students have identified and pooled data relevant to 
a topic of study and have been asked to classify; every time a student 
assigns an element of data to a class he expresses an interpretive 
statcnent. 
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Tec^era interprettvo stmtMtents to •licit conpiirlsona, 
e3:pl!mfttlon0 A&d oplnlou. The folXowlnir exuples of Interpretive etate- 
B<:it« are less sbstract, Wlien a stxident uses knovledge about Athenlsn 
•od American denocracy to compare the neanlnc of freedoa held Creekii 
with the ■eanlnfi; hold by Aaerlcaiis he uses Interpretive statenents. 
When a student compares the nean of a set of numbers with the node or 
median of the set, he uses Interpretive statements. When a student 
conpares data about the geographic site of Boston with data about the 
site of Seattle he uses Interpretive stat««aents. When a student uses 
data about George Washington and data about Abraham Lincoln In order to 
ecopare the two Presidents » he uses Interpretive statements. When students 
have learned factual data about business cycles and attempts to use him 
knowledge In order to explain the Great Depression he expresses interpre- 
tive statements. When a student Identifies differences and similarities 
between two sets of genetic characteristics, he uses Interpretive states 
ments. When students compare the meaning of modem totalitarianism 
using two different theories of explanations, they use interpretive 
statements . 

Ground rule 4. Student statements, especially In response 
to the teacher or following criticism by another student, 
are frequently prefaced by such phrases as "l think that 
"in my opinion "Don't you think that and 

"Don't ycu o^rree that Although statements following 

these cues are not always Interpretive, in rcost instances 
students proceed to assign meaning . Unless you have good 
reason for questioning that a statement prefaced in this 
way Is interpretive, code the behavior as Interpretive 
(category 3), 
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Defining Statement* 

Dotlnloi; ftftteaents enftbla groups enc^sad in discuasion to «*lnt»ln 
•««antical •«reement and to understand new concepts. The consistent 
utilization of defining statements stresses that words are symbolic 
efforts to communicate what an individual sees, hears, thinks, experi- 
ences, and values. The word by which one refers to an object is not 
itself the object to which a speaker is directing attention. Concepts 
are oynbollc inventions intended to convey the mesoage that discrlm- 
inately different objects (experiences, thoughts, policies) are being 
treated as though they were equivalent. The failure to develop precise 
def ialng statements for words and concepts critical to a discussion 
curbs the ability of a discussion group to communicate successfully. 

Defining statements can be based on an acceptable source. When ' 
a student refers to a dictionary to establish the neanlng of a word or 
concept, he expresses a definition. When a student cites a text 
book or rending to establish the meaning of a word, he expresses a 
defining statement. When a student uses the context in which a word or 
concept is employed as a basis for developing a definition, he expresses 
defining statements. 

Defining statements can be developed through examples. When a 
student lists examples of what he means by a word he expresses definitions. 
When a student adds examples to others that have been suggested by the 
teacher or menbers of his discussion group, ho expresses defining statements. 
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X>«f inltlont ttatod In op«r«tionmX tens often prove to t>« »or« 
fUActloaal to a discussion group than the aodos sxigerested above. 
Concepts are defined operationally when their criterlal attri hutea 
are listed. For example, by what criteria do we judge that • cat la 
a newber of a class of objects we call cats ? Responses to this question 
such aa "four legs," "ability to cll«b trees," "«aking the sound »eow," 
and "purring when stroked" are definitional in that they state qualities 
by which a cat is known to belong to a family of creatures all of whon 
are called cats and toward which a speaker can address a listener's 
attention by saying cat. In the claserooa a teacher or student asks 
such questions as, what do we nean when we talk about an open society . 
In response members of the group can cite such characteristics as 
"freedois of personal movement," "choice of alternative lifestyles," 
and "a relatively free flow of Infoniatlon" to begin developing an 
operational definition of what they mean when they refer to an open 
s tociety . 

G round rule 5. At times the teacher may initiate a 
phase of discussion by citing a word or concept and 
asking what it means. Unless the stress is clearly 
one of developing a definition, code student responses 
as examples of Interpretive statements. 

Anothei* coetsBon form ot definition im called the Ideml type . 
Suppose students sre studying a unl"^. on the Anerlcan farmer. Suppose 
further that students have collected and interpreted data* They know 
the Incoae, the political philosophy, the educational level, and the 
social background of the average farmer. Students can proceed to 
Idealige this avexmgo farmer giving his a name, a personality, and an 
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4ddrea». They c»n predict how their idealised faraer will know, think, 
rQt7, vAlue, feel mud act. Conaoa exnnpXee of auch ideaXlzatlons in 
tho clA&arooa are the American Puritan, the robber baron, the Proyres- 
•Ive, tho New Dealer, and the New Front icrsaan. When atudenta are 
deliberately and consciously building ideal typei they are expreaalnc 
defining ttatenents. 

Teachera u»e defining Btatenent* to provide for aenantic clarity 
within the diecusslon group. Defining atatenente c«n bo obtained fro* 
an acceptable reference, developed through exanplea, stated operationally, 
or fomulated a« ideal types. Each of these approaches represents a 
■eons whereby definitions are developed. 

Clarifying Stfttewents 

dtV'dent^ U0O clarifying atatement* to eXaborAte on or explAln 
what has pravloualy been aaid. Students clarify statements by expressing 
then more concisely. Students clarify statements by eTcpoundlng on them 
iht ij^reater length. Students clarify statetDents by explaining why 
apparent discrepancies in previous statements are only apparent* T6e 
thrust of clarifying statements is to explain a statement previously 
MLde during the discussions 

Imagine a student who has rambled his way through a nural>€rr of hard 
to follow statements aiKl concludes by saying, "That^s my interpretation." 
At this point the teacher or another student may indicate that they 
do not understand his interpretation. When the student responds by 
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tcyins^ 'Vhat I »«!<» itm »nd pr«t«nt« a coacl»e »tat««ent af 

tla earlier rmablln^ •Xfort* h» «xpr«SBe« a cXarlfyinf »t*t«aent. 
By wtatlng hl» idea »or© concisely the atudeat haa nade It wore clear, 
A atudaat can clarify a defining, a topical, or any other category 
of atateflkcnt in the samo way. 

On the other hand suppose a student who ia confronted with a set 
of data and states a very concise interpretation, "This data iwana 
that we live in an intellectual society," Either the teacher or a 
student can eacpress uncertainty with regard to the noaning of the 
Interpretation. To this the student who stated the interpretation 
night respond by saying, "I »ean we live in a society where ideas are 
valued, whore hooks and the learning stored in hooka ia respected, and 
where the ability to understand complex matters i» appreciated," By 
using nore words and concepts the studeat elaborates on his earlier 
Interpretation using clarifying statenents. What a student »eana 
wheo he uses wiy category of atatement can be clarified through 
elaboration. 

Suppose sgaln that two students are expressing or arguing a dif- 
ference of opinion or value. A third student who Identifies the eleaenta 
of conflict between two students can be perceived aa helping the two 
who are in dissgreement to begin haroonizlng their opinions or values. 
At the very least he clarifies the differences between their views. 
In such instances the expressions of the third student are coded as 
clarifying statements. 
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St\idottt» tetKl to express clarlfylxif ststeweats usliaif phrasss 
•ucli t»: "What I »oaa to say," "What I'm trying to say," "l*at 
reotftto that," "You know/' and "lt*s Ilks this." 

Teachers use clarltylog statenHsnts to help studeats remove con- 
tusion, resolve uncertainty, and alleviate doubt about statenents 
eacpressed in one or wore of the other cate6x>rles of the systea. 
Teachers elicit clarifying responses with sentences such as the follovlng: 

Would you explain what you meanx when you said that »..? 

Elaborate on your idea so that ve can be sure we understsnd 

you. 

Try rephrasing what you've Just sald» !*■ afraid we're not 

too clear as to your neaning. 

Students also use clarifying statements as a substitute for stating 

logical conditions. They preface or accompany statestents with phrases 

such as the following: "to me," "personally," "froai my perspective," 

and "because." These phrases can often be converted to crlterial statenents 

(category 13). This conversion makes it more feasible for nenbers of a 

discussion group to detemlne what basis a speaker is using and whether 

or uot this basis is to be accepted. Consequently, the teacher needs 

to be alert to "hear" this category in order to determine if it is 

Importuit to rcatructuro what a atudent Is saying Into a crltsrial atata- 

iiant (category 13). 

Ground rule 6» If uncertain as to whether a behavior to 
to be coded aa clarifying (category 5) or crlterial 
(category 13)^ code the behavior aa a clarifying statement* 
(For this reason clauses using the word t;> 9paupy are 
consistently coded as Instances of clarifying behavior.) 

Periods of silence and confusion (categories 16 and 17) are often followed 



ty clarifying »t*t«ventt. Apparently »ttid«nt» u»« Buch period* of 
tlae to formulate and etructuje statementa that can be uced to clarify 
©ariier itateaentm, 

Inflrming Stateaeatg 

teacher (or a atudent ) uae» inflrmlng etateftents to expreaa 
dlsac«'««»ent with, to criticise, and to reflect the verbal azKl nonver- 
bal behavior* of other Member* of a dlacusaion group. When the teacher 
ute euch atatetaent* a* "stop playlog with your pencil/* 'Wit your 
turn," and "don't Interrupt" he esploy* inflnolng etatement*. When 
the teacher (or a ftudent) label* a »taten»ent aade by utiother neaber 
of the group a* Incorrect, wrong, or only partly true he exprease* 
laflrwlng •tatement*. When the teacher (or a atudent) respood* to 
another «e«ber*a *tate»ent prefacing hla coonent with »uch phrase* a* 
'V«»» but "I aee, however, and "that's good reasoning but 

these brief comaent* frequently serve as a dlplowatlc way of diaagreelng 
with, critlclKlng or labeling a previou* statenent or series of state* 
»ents wrong. When a student or teacher expresses sarcastic coMeentfe 
stich as "What a delightfully ridiculous notion," or "Try another 
brllllaixt idea" these statements are coded as Infirming statements. 

The teacher (or a student) can use Infirming behavior in conjunction 
with othar categories of teacher-centered behavior. The underlined 
portion* of the following examples of teacher talk are infirming statement*; 
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**I1B you'ra 2[£2^» <lon* t jou try tlil» approach? 

' » not hmrdly it; imt keep trylnf^p you*r« gettlof thert." 

**B9 qulttt «o that I can think ot a good ra«pott»«; your Quartlon 
wat a food ona, oaa worthy a good anawar.*' 

"That** an excellent Idea, your logic la good; unfortunat»I;f your 
aoBwer la wrong ." 

Although Inflrmlog Ktatementa cai be daaagicf durini^ group Inquiry, 
lafimittg »tat«»<mt» can be ua*l to help a group Inquire »ora effectlTaly* 

-7- 

CoTtentary statewenta 

Although comentary atatemtnta can ha expressed by either the teacher 
or a student, this category la used mainly to code teacher behavior. 
Students enrpress coveentary statements when they review directions 
previously provided by thf i;^4cber. Students also »ake coonontary state* 
Mnts when they review written directions prefacing an assignseat or 
developed earlier by the discasslon group to guide its behavior. 

The teacher uses coomentary statenents in a wide variety of ways. 
Be usee cosnentary etateiaents in order to suAsaarlse and consolidate 
inquiry. Re usen cotmnentary statements to provide, repeat, or review 
directions. He uses connentary statosients to txlk about, add to, and 
sK>dify the id ess of students* U« uses consientary statesMints to provide 
new data and ideas for the consideration of the group. He uses coenen- 
tary statements to Identify, realnd, to introduce students to the trpic 
of discussion. He uses cctaaentary statenents to Justify his behaviors. 
Be uses cosnentary statements to express his opinions, his ideas, and 
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hit vaXumm, He use* co«eatary »tateie«it« to itructure * conv^rfent 
brsls for other for»» of teachor- and atudent-centertsd beharlore. 

The teacher aleo uaea coomentary »tat««ent» to atructure the con- 
t«wt within which he rai.ea queatlona and antlpipatea atudent reapoaaee. 
If the teacher u*e» a sequence of cotraentary statement* (catefory 7) 
and then raises a question, he increases the likelihood that he will 
obtAin the student responaes he anticipates. If the teacher uses a 
sequence of cotiaentary statements, asks his questions, and waits 
(silence, category 16>, he further increases the odds that anticipated 
student reactions to his question will occur. If the teacher uses a 
sequence of coomentary statements and then asks his question, the 
likelihood that he will use questions that elicit student thlnklnc 
is increased. Thus, not only is the use of this category important; 
the sequencing of commentary statements to set up (structure) interro- 
gative statements is a critical factor in teachei^led discussions. 
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01s sonant Statements 

Dissonant atatements are uaod by the teacher or a student in three 
Bsojor ways: I) to express the need of the teacher or a student for 
clarification; 2) to Inform the group that he Is intellectually confusoa; 
or 3) to claim that a participant In the discussion is making inconsistent 
statements. 

Each of the following statements illustrates a dissonant atatoaent 
being used either to request clarification or to admit a lack of 
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uuders t and ing : 

"I don^t mm0 the point 
'Vhat*» the point?'* 

loit." 
"I^n Gonfueed/' 
•'I donH know/' 

'*That doesn't Bftke mtch neniie to Ae." 

"ffhat do y^cu meftn by that?** (Conveying the message that the 
person raising the ques»tion feola that he la confueedO 

'irhere are you going (with your reaaoning)?" 

"Hey^ where are we?" 

Either the teacher or atudento can uae thla category to point 
out apparent diacrepancies and inconalatencies in the atatesenta, in 
the behavior 1^ or between the atatenenta axul behaviors ot meaibera of the 

group (including the teacher)* Exaitplee are: 

"Tour rank ordering of concequencea from woat preferable to leaat 
preferable la inconsistent with your decision*" 

'*Your definition of life » as you uaed the concept during our 
diacuasion of war, appc^ars diacrepent froa the definition you 
are now caploying as we diacuaa poverty/' 

'*Your insistence that it would be good for ua if we felt as 
you do does not sqvxare with your unwillingness to discuss the 
social consequences of^ or the public policies following from 
your claim.*' 

Such comnents as these are delivered as invitations to correct incon** 
aiatencies, explain or correct apparent diacrepancies ^ and generate 
congruent beliefs » values^ and feelinga* 

The teacher can aet the atage for uaing dissonant behavior by aun* 
marl Xing the groups* or pupil's atatenenta • This helps both the student 
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!• invltMi to explore a possible dlscrepsAcjr unci the group to 

unacretnnd better wtiat the teacber la oaylnc. And quite often, the 

teacber will confroat tbe total group with tbe charge that Ita behavior 

hao not been conslBtent. In the folloirlng exaaple of teacher talk, 

ooBjuentary etateKeota (categorjr 7) are uaed In order to provide a 

baala for the italicised uae of a dlaaonant statement (categarjr 8). 

Tou reacted to abortion by calling It nurder. You 
reacted to euthanasia by calliag: it merciful. You 
reacted to capital punishment by calling it a sa4 
but public necessity. I don't ffoe how you can clalai 



By reviewing prior behavior and suggesting apparent inconsistency, the 
teacher has invited the student to 1) accept inconsistency; 2) change 
bis reactions in ordor to nako then consistent; or 3) find soae 
basis on which he can demonstrate that his different sreactions are 
guided by a constant principle. As such, dissonance possesses mtroag 
probing qualities as a teacher-centered behavior through vhich group 
discussion can be guided. 



The teacher and students use interrogative statonents to elicit 
responses froa neabers of the discussion group. Teachers usually 
respond to interrogative statements expressed by students by using 
coKsentary statenents (category 7). students usually respond with 
subject-centerod, man-centered or non-verbal behaviors. 
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Interroyative Statenents 
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R^tmples of questions likely to elicit subject*^ceatered fti\toaieatf 

ere grouped belorv; 

To elicit t opical etatemeDts: 

What if our topic? 

Vliat inference are we evaluating? 

What problem mrm ire focuSEing on? 

vnx%t iscue ia of central concern to ua? 

To elicit empirical statements; 

What do you see? 
What did you observe? 
What did you read? 
What did you count? 
What do you reaember? 

To elicit defining stateaents: 

Bow do you define Justice? 

What do you neon when you refer to hu^nan dignity? 
Tibtt are the major criterial attributes of a political party? 
What are some examples of what you Qean by being unfair? 
What do you mean by the term central tendency? 

To elicit interpretive statements: 

Bow does the concept of permutations differ from tho concept 
of caabinations? 

What does this data mean? 

How is this data relevant to the topic? 

Hdw is this value relevant to the topic of study? 

How is this effect relevant to this cause? 

To elicit clarifying statements: 

Could you state your opinion more concisely? 
Would you mind explaining what you mean further? 
Can you restate that idea using smaller words? 

Sxaaples of interrogative expressions likely to elicit man^^centered 

statements are grouptxl below: 

To elicit preferential statements: 

Of the colonial letulers we have studied, who did the best Job? 
If you could choose the historical person you would like to use 
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A moA^l for foitr llf«, whoa would 70U chooa«? 

Of tbo tolXowiati leRmlng «ctivlttof« mtxich 1» your fmrlto? 
CI th« 2our Idea*, which l« the noot ridiculous? 
Tot thi» puxT>o»«» which »«»»ur« of central tondencjr im boat? 
02 ttJB8« meaco for protectlns afta's geattio pool, which do 
jrou pr«f«r? 

To •licit copgoqutatlal *tateB9at«: 

Tliftt psychological rosultf can b« attrlhutod to racims? 
Ihj&t offocta ara likaly to occur if abortion baconaa an 

accoptabla form of population control? 
How TOuId effcctiva gixn lesrialatlon influanca tha fraedott 

of iDdlvidtvAl citizens? 
If va add prior to dlvlcSlnc in a coaiplax problam, what 

bnpswna? 

To allclt crlterlal stata«anta: 

Z could ^ust add, Vhy should I dlvlda? 

Ca what basis did you a&ka your decision? 

Vhat essuntptlcn amat one accept If ha la to bellava your 

Idna la tsjuo? 

aupposa you were asked to Juatlfy your behavior: what 
grounds would you use? 

To' allclt Ipparfttlva atatsaicnts: 

Vhat should WW do? 
l^t ought to be dona? 

What st9ps could be taken to solve this probleai? 
VTost action are ww ffolng to torice? 

To elicit emotive stateaenta: 

Ikm do you feel about this? 
WI\at thirss naka you sad? 

Vhat words best convey your personal feelings about 
opace flight? 

The ability to eaploy Interrogative stataaients to help students express 
theaselves using categories functional to their inquiry enables the 
teacher to be ellcltative, AlBK>st all teacher and student questions 
are categorised as exanples of interroQpative behavior. 
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Oaivflnttlny StatCBientii 

Th# t««cli«r utd ftudMti uia confirslnc ttatMents to nxprmmm 
m^eenkent with, to encouriMr« the further developoent of ^ or to praise 
etatettente that other members of the froup hare expreased* Bjr expreaaloff 
Gcnf imini^ atatmouta the teacher can help studeuta to "open up'' and 
eoKpand on their opinions, Ideaa, and valuea. Such expreaslons as 
""l aee^'* "Great/* ''Keep going/' "Why etop there/' repreaent behaviors 
frequently used to encourage further developaent of thought* Conflmlng 
Ideaa which can also be used as Ideaa previously generated are accepted 
and agreed to« Ebcanples are; "I believe you*ve hit the nalX on the 
hofid/* "I agree/' "That^a right/' and "Correct/' Still another aeana 
of teacher relnforcesaent of student behavior la for the teacher to repeat 
for the group what a student haa said in order to stress its worth 
for the group ^ Final ly, praise of student behavior la coded as confirming 
behavior. 

Ground rule 7. Teachers scmetimcs develop and follow habitual 
jroras of behavior: "Yes/' "I see/' "OK/' "Uh huh/' "Great/' 
These habitual bohavlors are to be Ignored by the observer 
because It is improbable that they encourage, express agreement^ 
reinforce, or praise » 

The observer must often be alert to capture instances of confirming 

atatementa because they are often quite short* 
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Stud«nt« u»e pr«t«r«ntlal »t«tMient» to a»»lfn v«lue r»tin«« 
to IdeitSf objects, •vents, b«h»vlor», p*opX«, policies, sn<S feelings, 
PrefersntiaX stst««i«nti froquentXy serve as s •esns for Xsbelln^ 
things usli« such eords as good, h»d, beat, worst, aost Kood, Xesst 
food, »ost b«l, Xca»t bad, Aost beautiful, Xeast beautiful, «ost 
true and least true. Preferential statements can also be relative in 
fom: behavior A is better than behavior B; behavior C is less desirable 
than behavior D; the second interpretation is the best of the Xot. 
Observe that in these relative statements the preferential stateaents 
compare the goodness of two or awre objects to which a value ratine 
is assigned. 

Kxaatples of preferential statevents that Might be expressed in 
different instructional contexts are provided below. 
During a discussion of ecology ; 
"Pollution is bad," 

"1 think non-leaded gasoline Is the best hind, 
"DDT is the worst kind of pesticide to use." 
"liiiaiting population growth is better than absolute 
f reedcHu of conscience." 

During a discwssion of the Anerican Presidency ; 

"PDR was the greatest President in our history," 
"Dolly Madison was a beautiful first lady." 
"JFX was the best President since World War II." 

During a discussion of urban geography ; 

"The site of a city is less important than its situation." 
"Unplanned cities are worse places to live than planned cities. 
"Moving to the suburbs to avoid urban problems is wrong." 
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"Reliable public means of rapid transit will provide a 
bettor iray of movement than the current uae of care 
and trucks » 

**To fear life In the city la an ugly behavior/* 
The key point to remember in observing a group discussion is that value 
atatecments place objects on a continuum of good versus bad^ either 
explicitly or implicitly* 

Vhen a student expresses his likes or dislikes he expresses 
preferential statements* Statements such as "I like Spiro Agnev/' 
''I like to study matheAatics/' "l like winter better than I like spring," 
and "I enjoy basketball best/' illustrates this type of preferential 
statementa. 

When the teacher or a student asks a question or directs a student 
to express a preference and the student responds with a one or two word 
answer/ his response is coded as a preferential statement* When the 
teacher directs students to name their favorite ic« cream and different 
st\idents respond with such an&wers as vanilla, chocolate, strawberry, 
and chocolate mint each flavor so Identified is a preferential statement* 
When the teacher asks students to identify the sport they like best and 
different students respond with such answers as hiking, capping, hunting, 
football and soccer each sport mentioned is a preferential statement. 
IBhen the teacher asks students to identify the Presidents they like 
least and different students respond Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy each 
President listed Is a preferential statement . When the teacher aaka 
students to Identify their favorite short story writer and different 
students respond Harte, Poe, O* Henry, and Irving each author mentioned 
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i» m piolorentlal stftt«Mat» When thm stwd^nt* lur* asked to Identity 

the reslon they would aoat Ilk* to live In and different students 

reopond the Southeast » the Eatt, the Midwest, end the Northwest each 

region sucgested is s preferential statement. 

Preferential statevents are also expressed when students rank 

order events, policies, persons and objects, ExsMples of rank-order 

preferential statSMents are underlined below: 

The four steps that man wisht take in order to curb population 
growth are labeled A, B, C, and D. Fro« best to worst I ranked 
£ 1» R is. 1» *£ 1» and B a» 4* " 

The four Reformation leaders we have studied are Luther, Erasmus, 
Loyala, and Calvin. From the best to the worst I ranked Calvin 
-f heat ; Erasmus, 2; Luther , 3; and Loyala iwrst . 

The three poems we are analysinf are "War Is Kind," "Dulce Bt 
Decorum Est," and "The Man He Killed." From the one most 
worth reading to the one least worth reading I rank - ordered 
the poems in this way ; "War Is Kind ," 1; "T^ Man He Killed ," 
££l ^ Decorum Est,*^3, " 

Preferential statements can also assume the guise of classifica- 
tion. Two «(xamples illustrate the point: 

"Of the nine characters with major parts in the pliiy X 
believe Mary, Bess and John are the worst persons." 

**0f the seven means suggested for dealing with the problems 
of white collar crime, the three worst suggestions are 
alternatives A, D and B; the three best suggestions are 
alternatives F, B md C." 

If the teacher suggests a list of alternative policies, problem- 
solving techniques, men, or situations and students classify his list 
on his request grouping some as best, some as worst, or both the 
student statements classifying the list given are preferential state- 
ments. In these instances, once again, the student classifies objects 
of valuation according to relative goodness and badness. 
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TJut t«»chor elicit! pr«f«r«atlftl •tmteraent* that tak« ■ovsrAl 
forp^i 1> »tu<l«nt« SMiXf the goodness or of an abjact of 

valnatlon; 2> studenta compara the relatlva foodnesa of two or Bora 
objects of valuation; 3) atudenta idantify personal likes and disllkaa; 
4) students ranh order objccta of valuation; and 5> atudents classify 
objects of valuation into relatively food or bad groupa. 

-12- 

Consoquentlal Statenenta 

Consaquentlal statements are expressions of known or anticipated 
•f facta. Once students have Interpreted the weanlnc of a altuatlon 
they can identify effects (using consequential statements) that they 
would expect as a result of the situation. When students are considering 
alternative ways of dealing with a problem they can list the posstbla 
effects (using consequential statements) that they believe would 
follow from the selection or rejection of each alternative. Once 
atudenta have identified Instancea of Inconsistency in their reasoning, 
they can weigh the relative effects (using consequential statements) 
of choosing to live with Inconsistency or attempting to achieve con'^ 
aiatoncy. Where students have classified certain politicsl leaders 
as relatively good and others as relatively bad, they can explore 
the likely effects (using consequential statements) of both groups of 
behavior, 

Soaa common examples of directions and questions likely to elicit 
conaequential statements and illustrative consequential statements ar^ 
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pwmmmntvi below: 

fixing atatMnts 

If «trict r»n control l«gl»la- 
tlon wmrm p«»a«d, how would 
current crln« •tati»tlc« hm 
mitmctmd? 



pvychT/loglcal mtt^etm on m 
wommx who obtmlni mn abortion. 



Hh*t would happen if wa ail 
fait tha way Jo« faals? 



CoiMMquantlal State»«ttta 

1, Pawar Policanan would 

ba klllad; 
a, Thara would be fawar 

aaaaaination attawpta on 

public flfuraa; 

3. Oalj outlm would h«?« 
Kuna; 

4. Man would uaa otbar 
InatnuMnta of violanca; 

a. Fawer Uvea would ba 

lost In rlota; 
0» Tbo fun lobby would 

bacona laas Inportant 

la Gongraaa. 

1. Papronalon. 

2. Faallngn of guilt. 

3. Dignity bacauae tba right 
to an abortion gi vaa 

bar porror ovar bar own 
body. 

4. Sha will ba a battar 
aothar to h^r othar 
children. 

9. fihe will ba a woraa 
aothar to bar otbar 
children. 

e. ^he rill go to Hell. 

7. She'll loae tha cc«fort 
of her relicloa, 

5. She'll loae the reapect 
of kzr tr.i»bar.d, 

1. Wo*d buxa tho achool. 
3, Kono of us would try 
to evade the draft . 

3. We»d study fcihakospoara 
■ore seriously. 

4. Teaching would be 
revolutionized. 

5. Wo one would go hungry. 

6. Men would lose their 
incentive to work and 
our society would fail. 



T«ach«ri tmd mt\>Amxt§ c<mx employ •llcltlnc stat4m«nt» much mm 
those 'li»t«d in th« left-h*ad coluan to atiKuXiite con««qu«ntl»JL 
fttat«nttnt« such «• those Ilstsd In th« rlght-haod coXiwn. 
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Crltvrlsl StatMientft 



Students UB« crit«rl»l st»t«»«nts to Identlff th« crounds or 

ooms Implicit in or d«llberately \>ming ut«d to tholr thlnklnf , 

th«lr Tslulnj, axmI their decisions. When enundsted^ crlterlAl stste- 

nents serve ss public frsaes of reference that stiident use to locate, 

pool, cite and interpret data. They also serve as puhllo frames of 

reference throufh which value ratlnfs can be assigned, consequences 

«xpressed, and feasible policy alternatives Identified. The Italicized 

portions of the followlnc st\»dent statements are crlterlal stateisents: 

Since we onl£ have fifteen minutes left , let's focus our 
attention on the second quest Ion » 

t^t's suppose that moat of the students who want to be In the 
play have no stage experience , a one-act play would be a better 
Idea for our first production than a three-act play. 

It the Confederate Flag and the song Dixie harm the feelings 
of some of ovr students , we should choose a new school flag 
and symbol. " 

Assuming that history shotdd be personally meaningful to 
those who study it, students should consistently compare 
how they interpret, v»lue, feel, and act with the way men 
and societies of the past interpreted, valued, felt and 
carried out decisions. 

Olvaa the need to curb population growth In underdeveloped 
countries , it Is likely that contradictions between 
public policies and church doctrines will arouse controversy 
in Latin America. 
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II £!i» ,t>oIl«v*» tha t the itlrln f^ of children will continue 
-i*, £S i3EE£i52l *2 .^li.^ American man "as a symbol of their 
t\-iT! hocd , tho restatecco "of Luttn ARGrtcans to birth control 
pills cannot bo interpreted «» a rellsloua probloa. 

SEE Inatructlong were to a chieve consensua a» a 

f£2ii£ H £2HlH®* we cjmnot settle our differencea % 

i£ HE is compare the French and the Anerlcmn Bnlt^hten" 
i»;^nt » we ttuat locate data about the Knlisjhter^ent In both 
cowntriea. And we will need to define the Knlightenaient 
carefully before we can bogln collectlR« information. 

In theae examplea atudenta atate a baals (aa Itallclxed) , and on 
the basis of their crlterlal atatementa they preai»e that the aubsequent 
Iftortlon of th«lr atatewent la logically true. 

Durlnir Inquiry a atudent can pose Interpretations, Mike policy 

decisions, aasle^n value ratinffa, or identify consequences without 

articulating (or even belnc aware) of his criteria. In this event 

the teacher can elicit crlterlal stateMents in the for» of conditional 

pbraaes usinc such questions as the follo»Tlnf : 

What aosu»ptlons eust we accept if we are to afree with your 
interpretation? 

Under what condltiona would the conaequonces you bare listed 
follow the adoption of this public policy/ 

On what basis can you say that aatheiaatlcal knowledge is »ore 
useful than geographic knowledge? 

Crlterlal e'oatemente can alao take the for» of noma. Norms are 
deeply held values, coB«lt»ent9 and beliefs that tend to guide an 
individual* a behavior in widely different clrcusistances. (A list of 
tlks kinds of statesMints that studenta can uae as a basis for inter- 
pretiag, valuing, and deciding will be listed below.) Quite frequently, 
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th« llateaer or ob««rv«r CMWot Judg* «h«tb«r a ■tvdvnt !•« uslog 

th«»# kliKlt of statMats »• criteria (elft«« Xof Ic) or wxprammlxm 

Intorpretl?*, |>r«lojr«itial or l»p«ratlv« Bt«tmnt«» Tho t««ch«r 

can chack thl» out by affklng tho ttudont »ucli questions as: 

Arm you axpraaslnc a proforonco or idsatlfylng tJis (rounds 
on vhich you maka valua Judgnants and dactslons? 

Art you axprasslnor a policy for us to consider or Idantlfylnt 
tlia basis by vblck you will intarprot and Judga policy 
altematlvas aXraady aucgastad? 

Tha foIIoviBg ara axanpXas of atatsMnts that students can ba uslof 
as noma: 

DsMooracy la alwaya food. 

All hunaa life la raluabla. 

Batlonal behavior la batter than absurd behavior. 

All declalons should be made freely, m the light of 
conaequencea, and afflmed publicly thrcwgh action, 

Due proceas of law la fundamental to huwaa safety. 

All men are created equal and gifted with rlghta they cannot 
aurrender or loae. 

The earth la aan'a to exploit. 

Men are bom good and nade evil by society. 

To use authority is bad; to be penilaalve good. 

To be humane la more important than to be effective. 

To apply industrial and management techniques to teaching and 
learning is bad. 

Students are often unaware of the norms lnfluencli« their behavior. 
Various teacher-centered behaviors such aa dissonance and interrogative 
itatements can be used to help students express and become aware of 
their norma. 
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Ground r^?» £» If uocvrtftla »• to whether » ttatenent is to 
b« coded a» ft crlterl»l or as « pr«forentl«l ttatewont eodm 
tho totavior preferential (H>. IX uncertain aa to whether 
a Txihavlor la to be coded aa criterlal or Interpretive, 
crto tho behavior a» interpretive (3). If uncertain aa to 
t^iether a behavior ia to be coded aa imperative or criterlal , 
cod© the behavior aa Imperative (14). If uncertain aa to 
whether a behavior ia criterlal or clarifying, code the 
behavior aa clarlfjring (5), 

-14- 

IiQTKiratlve fitatementa 

Inperative atate»enta focua on decialon-Maklnff. Through the ub« 
of iMperative atatemcnta nenbera of a discuaaion group can: 1) Identify 
alternative policiea that they want to consider In aakinf a declalon; 
2) deacribe what they wxmld conaider to be an H!eftl or better aet of 
conditions; 3) atate the actiona that believe ahould or ahould not be 
taken; and 4> fonmlate their declalon aa individual »«abera or aa a 
group. Each of these purpcsea warrant* tripllf Icatlon. 

Stodenta identify alternative policiea when they llat thoae actiona 
that light be taken in order to improve a aituatlon or reaolve a probleM. 
Vhen atudenta llat potential atcpa that Blight be taken in order to 
Improve the conditions of the nlgranv -*a?>orer, they are ualng ioiperative 
•tatmentB. When atudenta llat alternative actiona that Might be taken 
In order to achieve priaon reform they are ualng imperative atatementa. 
Vhen atudenta list alternative neana that glght be used to haraonize 
the intereata of Industry, labor, and consumer, they are ualng Isperatlve 
•tateaenta. Imperative atatementa thua enable members of a diacusslon 
group to identify a range of alternative neana for further conalderatlon. 
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Ptudonti CM use lmp«ratlT* stateasnts to describe nn Ideal or 
Irsttcr »et of conditions. When students describe what the Anerlcan 
pricca •7ste« should be they exprees iBiper stives. When students 
describe whst the Aaerlcon prison system should not be they use 
laporstlve ststenents. When students describe whst school ought to 
be or ought not to be, they express Isperatlve ststements. Should 
be and should not be as well as ou^ht to be and ought not to be state- 
ments tend to yield a description of store ideal or ideal conditions. 

Members of a discussion group can use Imperative statooents to 
state the actions that they believe should be taKen and should not be 
talten In order to Improve a situation, mork a mathematical problem, or 
conduct an experiment. Statements as to how population contiPl >houl<i 
or should not be achieved are coded as imperative. Statements as to 
what our environmental policy as a nation ought to be or ought not to 
1^ are coded as imperatives. Statcnents concemln« those alternatives 
that ought to be or ought not to be used on order to obtain a set of 
conditions that should be are coded as imperatives. Using imperatives 
in these ways, mecbors of an incjulry group con identify the means for 
obtaining conditions that they value. 

Finally, members of % discussion group can uae Imperatives to 
formulate courses of action they intend to follow. Xiie decision to 
collect more evidence before making a final decision is coded as aa 
imperative statement. The decision to participate in a voter i^egistra- 
tion drive is coded as an Impenttlve, The decision to develop and 
validate an Inference that would explain American migration patterns 
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la ctyXod as »o laperAtlve. When Mbers of a dlscuaaion group obtain 
cor.ci.tnvsi, they can articulate th«ir decision using Inperativa 
•tAt£zionts. 



-15- 

Bsotlvo Statements 



Stxidents express eaotive statements when they reveal how they 
have felt, how they currently foel, or how they aigbt feel with regard 
to a person, an object, idea, or a situation. Emotive stateaents con- 
cern thcaoelves with the feelings of students or the physical sensations 
of students expressed m such a way as to denote a sense of feeling. 

Enotive statements are recorded when a student announces: **1 
feel fine." "i f«ei relaxed." "i certainly feel good about that." 
"l feel like a aillion dollars." Erotive statements are recorded when 
a student expresses his fellings through statements revealing his feelings 
such as: "Wowl" "i love ycu, dear." "l despise tl»t nan so mich It 
pains mm to think aboiit hin." "Hot Dogi" "we ifonl" "l hate geooetry." 
teotlve statenonts are recorded i^en students try to state their feelings 
in terns of sonsations they have experienced or are experiencing through 
tbeir physical body. Examples of this form of eaotive statement 
include: "That's hoti" "Br-r-r-r, it's cold in hero." "l get goose 
bump, when I see him." "Ouch! I'm hurt." "Your touch I9 .0 soft 
and re-assuring." Finally, emotive .statements cm take the form of 
laughter when it is an expression of the students emotional involvement 
rather than a means of deliberate disruption. 
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Caotlv* 8tat«B«nt« have a tendency to bo ov«rlooice<t by the teacher, 
T^e t/';;cher mmj Mk a student how he feela about e particular l«su« and 
tfca atudent ropUea with an 'l think..." stateiMint and the teacher will 
•ccopt thia reoponae without queation. At other tlBea. the rev«rae ia 
true. The teacher osica for a subject-centered reaponae and receivea an 
**I feel atateaent. It nay be that the *«acher ia not awara of hia 

acceptance of both interchanireably or that the atudenta nay not know the 
difference between the». 

Sosetinea atudenta will aeek to protect the«selvea by responding with 
an enotive statement and then proceed to clai« that he can not fully 
explain or describe his feelings, or state that hia feelings ar« a private 
Matter « or that they are unchallenFeable. Many students pick this escape 
route and use it to avoid further participation in inquiry. Teachers who 
are aware of this behavior aay want to ask students to disclose the baais 
for their feelings, to state the consequences for them and others if they 
continue to hold such feelings, or to recoaraend sone course of action based 
upon their particular feeling. The teachor closes off feelings as escape 
MchaniSK by legitieatizing expressions of feelings and sensations. He 
is also Bore likely to deal effectively with the enotions of his studenta 
a» they iapinge on inquiry. 

Peeling and sensation stateatonts expressed by students are recorded 
in the enotive category. The observer »ust be alert for non-verbal cues 
to thia category since a student ««y disclose his feelings through body 
•oveaents or reference to felt -sensations as he nakes stateaents that 
otherwise would be stateBents f- -9 of the other categories in the aystes. 
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S*>enc* iB tbe •ba#ace of rorbal statMMnts durlnc Inquiry and 
Is rclerr«d to tochnlcmlly as walt-tia*. Sll*nc« 1» r»cord*d when 
•tttd«nts and toacher hvtm paused to think about what was aaid or dona, 
what la currently foine on, or what they arw totat to do or aay. Sil«nc« 
la racordad whan tha croup or the teacher waita for a varbal or BOB«Terbal 
raaponae froai another atodent or the teacher. Silence la recorded when 
the froup becoMea quiet before or durinc the inquiry becauae they are told 
to do ao. becauae they need to hear what la bein^ aaid or becauae they 
are engaged in non-verbal behavior relevant to the inquiry epiaode auch 
as reading, observing an experiMnt, or llataning to an audio tape. 
Silence is recorded whan the grour/ becocaa quiet a* a result of the teacher' a 
desand for alienee to discourage other foraa of behavior precelvod aa 
being irrelevant or disruptive to the inquiry. The intention is obviously 
lAflRiing in nature, but the pauae tiae is recorded aa alienee. Sc«etiBes 
this period of silence la in reality a ti»e of non-verbal confusloa or 
anxiety on the part of the group. Again, thia alienee is recorded If it 
occurs less than three seconds when that ahorter period of tine la notice- 
ably felt by the group aa being present. 

Silence occura in the classroom when the group pauaea to think, to 
observe, to read, to study, to get their ideas and facts orsanised, ate. 
A teacher say have given students an assigrasent that requires sobm tlM 
to engage in non-verbal behavior (read, write, observe, etc.) before en- 
gaging in verbal behavior and atudents would havw to wait until a later 
tlse to respond. A teacher My have a«ked a question that requires his 
students to think first about the queatlon before trying to consider an 
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*tS«qu«t« re»pon»«. The t*ach«r would expect hie etudents to pause far a 
fen acaenta and reflect upon the altuatlon before beElimlnc their verbal 
nesponaea. The absence of silence vould suegest that hla students did 
not tcke tiae to think nbout either the question or their answers to the 
deeree the teacher perceived as beiac necessary. Then too, sgm students 
require longer periods of tl»e to think about a response. For the teacher 
to ask the entire class to refrain froa speaking for fifteen or twenty 
seconds while fomulating ideas is often quite appropriate. 

'•"^g 9. The first and last coding for every observation 

Is silenc9. 

■9f.P-"P£ £J*iS 12- S™P Interaction is to be stopped for a 

period of two to three minutes or longer while nesbers of the 
group are reading, vlowins a film, or ent^sglng in so»e other 
activity, the appropriate way to code is to mark the end of 
discussion with a 16. Then when the discussion is renewed, 
resune coding with a 16. 

-17- 
Co nf union 

The confusion category allows for the disruptive noise that pravents 
or Mndcrs inquiry froai continuing. Confusion records that verbal and non- 
verbal noise that accoapanlea, Interferes with, disrupts, or interrupts 
th« discussion. When the noise level of a group beccwes such that the 
coder cannot accurately code stateaaenta aade by the teacher or students, 
then the cnnfuslon category is coded. When the nature of the noise is 
so disruptive that it makes meaningful dialogue and critical listening 
impossible, the confusion category is used. This noise level can occur 
In a nmber of ways auong which the following are not uncoaaon: 
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'•S»I>1«« th» tahlm or d»sk vltli oq«'c knuckUa; 

•crapping of c:2«lrs; 

tepjtir^ a p«ncil oa • hard •urfm; 

students talklnr lit <»c«; 
c^joctlnj ■atcho." betmc propoo«nts of dlff.jrsnt poaltlon*; 
horc«plA7; etc. 

Thm— behavior, cnn be Incidental, worthwhile (Uuchter), or deliberate 
efforts to Interrupt discussion. 

Confusion is also used to code student statesaents stated so quietly 
tl»t the observer cennot hear his stateaents. The presuuptlon here is 
tfcat Mbers of the discussion group (laeomon with the observer) are 
confi'sed in the eease that thoy do aot know wh»t the speaker is saylnc. 

Suswary 

Participants can use the seventeen catesorles of the SSOR to plan 
lessons, conduct group discussions, and analyse their teaching behaviors. 
Teachers can use data generated by the flSCR to boccue aK>re sensitive to 
and to modify their behavior durlac tasks Involving group dlecussloci such 
aa value clarlflcntloa activities, consensus gaaes, and probleu-solvlng 
episodes. This eesay has presented operational definitions and ground 
rules useful to the reader who wishes to learn to code dlscussioos accord- 
ing to the categories of the SSOR and use the 8S0B as a theoretical construct 
for analysing the behavior of teachers. This pectlon has also atteoq>ted 
to stress how classrooM teachers can elicit and use each of the semteea 
categories in order to teach systeaatlcaUy. 



